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necessity of any commentary at all. Such protest has a way of 
making itself appear reasonable and just, and one important office 
of such thorough work as this is to show the error upon which 
it rests. For, after all, the question is not one of the quantity 
of elucidation, but of its quality. A very little bad editing is too 
much. But if an editor's acquaintance with his text enables him 
to give as richly and abundantly as Mr. Hall has done, or even 
more abundantly still, every student and reader — however ordi- 
nary — has more reason for gratulation than complaint. 1 

Yale University. CHARLES GROSVENOR OSGOOD. 



Lexicon Plautinum. Conscripsit Gonzalez Lodge, Vol. I. Fasc. 
I. A-ALIUS. Lipsiae, B. Teubner, MCMI. 

There is the same good reason for printing a special lexicon as 
for printing a critical apparatus to a classical author in Latin; 
the technical vocabulary necessary thereto is of narrow range 
and capable of expressing much in little. Life seems all too short 
for the presentation of technical matters in the grammatically 
complete and rhetorically elegant long hand of the spoken 
tongues. Now learning babbles in a dozen voices, and some turn 
fond eyes backward to the unity that was before this Babel, when 
Latin was the common technical language. Perhaps we shall 
again return to this when the nations resort to a common coinage, 
as indeed the Latin races have done already. 

From patriotic considerations we may regret that Mr. Lodge's 
Lexicon is "made in Germany", and introduced with a German 
preface, but the friends of productive scholarship in this country, 
whether regulars or mugwumps in their partisan convictions, will 
readily grasp the politico-economic condition that is responsible 
for a Vorbemerkung in lieu of a 'foreword'. 

The first instalment of the Lexicon Plautinum runs into the 
word alius and fills 96 pages. On this scale the finished volume 
will yield between 1500 and 2000 double-column lexicon-octavo 
pages. No date is announced for the completion of the work, 
but a dozen years at the least may be hazarded as a guess. 

In the light of considerations as entirely material as these it is 
clear that the Lexicon Plautinum is a tremendous undertaking. 

1 Since this review was written another work on King Horn has appeared as 
the fourth number of Kieler Studien zur englischen Philologie, edited by 
Professor HoUhausen. It is written by Otto Hartenstein, and entitled Studien 
zur Hornsage ; mit besonderer Berucksichtigung der anglonormannischen 
Dichtung vom wackern Ritter Horn und mit einer Hornbibliographie versehen. 
The bibliography, which appears to be exhaustive, is the most valuable part 
of the work. For the rest it is a resume of the important investigations and 
theories dealing with the legend of Horn, and should be useful chiefly as a 
means of orientation in the subject. 
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No colleague of Mr. Lodge can invidiously construe the assertion 
that, in undertaking to confer upon scholarship a complete control 
of the Plautine corpus, he is engaged upon the most laborious 
and most valuable single contribution to classical philology ever 
essayed by an American Latinist. 

Not a little highly suggestive work in Latin syntax has already 
been published by American scholars, and still more, it is generally 
understood, is in the air, if not already on the press. But there 
are fashions in syntax. It may be attacked from the point of view 
of linguistic palaeontology, or syntactical phenomena may be ana- 
lyzed psychologically. A German scholar fired by the splendid 
regularity and beautiful precession of the phonetic equinoxes, 
has united both these points of view in a phlogistic theory of the 
subjunctive as the invariable polemic mood of the (Roman) soul; 
and not yet has the gentle, reconciling whisper of a peacemaker 
suggested that the moods of postulation and expostulation are 
psychologically one. 

Historical syntax has yet its word of insistence to urge, viz.: 
that we must earnestly seek the archaic (and real) native view 
of the Greeks and Romans. In this field Mr. Lodge, as the co- 
worker of Mr. Gildersleeve, has already rendered excellent service 
by his share in their joint Latin grammar. 

Mr. Lodge now proposes to furnish a control of Plautus that 
must survive, in part, at least, every possible change of fashion. 
He has set himself to account for the ipsissima uerba of the Plautus 
manuscripts, variant readings and all: and these are eternal 
verities. Besides, he is citing the conjectural readings that have 
been received into the great modern editions of Ussing; of Ritschl 
and his great co-workers, Loewe, Goetz and Schoell; of the two 
latter in their editio minor (nimisque multo melior); and of Leo: 
and conjectural readings are of the things that perish. 

When a scholar undertakes a self-denying piece of work like this 
it were ungracious to challenge his point of view. Mr. Lodge 
might more have pleased one with a word index; another with 
a concordance after the manner, let us say, of Bartlett's con- 
cordance to Shakespeare; much might also be said in favor of a 
scheme -that should reveal the metrical status of every word. 
The omission of conjectural readings, or even of manuscript 
variants, and the adherence to a good modern text might be 
recommended by another. All these methods of solving his 
problem were considered and waived by Mr. Lodge, and to press 
them now is beside the mark. 

All schools of syntacticians must feel grateful for the new 
means of control Mr. Lodge is offering for Plautus. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance for syntax of the large body 
of colloquial Latin presented by the Plautine corpus, a full century 
and a half before the letters of Cicero; and Deecke's protest 
against the overappreciation of Plautinesyntax, cited with appro- 
bation by Lebreton in his Etudes sur la Langue et la Grammaire 
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de CiceVon, p. v, would seem to reflect a moment when Deecke 
the tired schoolmaster held the whip hand over Deecke the great 
investigator and scholar. 

How widely and how minutely Mr. Lodge has conceived his 
problem, as regards forms (and incidentally textual criticism), 
definition and syntax, will appear from a glance at the rubric 
under which he prints the 5-column article devoted to accipio, 
viz.: L Forma . . . 11 signiflcatio A. de kotninibus i. in donium, 
hospitio, ad se accipere ... 2. addito supplemento a. abi. modi: 
... 6. aduerbio . . . c. additur locus ... 3. term, techn. cum 
dat. B. de rebus. 1. res non molestas accipere: a. . . . b. [pro- 
noun objects] ... 2. similiter; condicionem, laelitiam, sim.:. . . 
3. res molestas accipere: . . . 4. = suscipere ... 5. absolute, de 
rebus ... 6. a. seq. praepp: ab: ... ad: . . . ex: . . . b. addito 

adv c. aliae locutiones: ... 7. tropice a. = audire . . . apponitur 

interr. obi. uel infin. ... b. = intellegere. . . . C. acceptus, ad- 
iectivum: . . . 

Should one feel inclined to challenge this classification a com- 
parison with the rubric of the article accipio in the new Thesaurus 
will reveal no direct imitation on Mr. Lodge's part, but rather 
a thorough independence within the limits of the general lexi- 
cographical fashion that may be regarded as canonical for our 
time. 

It should always be borne in mind that classification, however 
delightful a mental exercise, is but a concession to the inherent 
mental shortcomings of the human being. Hardly any two will 
agree where it is necessary to stop in classification. In the 
Thesaurus rubric, under the objects of accipio (II) we find a divi- 
sion res incorporates, further subdivided into a. commoda . . . 

b. incontmoda c, indifferentia .... It would seem to require 

special powers of divination to turn up c if one is searching for 
nuntium, cognomen . . . accipere, but to turn to a for fidem 
(' pledge'), uitam, salutem ('greetings') tutelam ('guardianship'), 
clientelas, bellum (i. e. imperium belli), aestimatio (-nem) . . . 
accipere. One is reminded of an old division of the human race 
into a, saints ... ,6. sinners ... , c. the Beecher family. 

In finding infortunium . . . accipito (Mi. 866) and supplicium 
. . . accipere (Ci. 456) to cite under his no. 3 Mr. Lodge neatly 
scores off the Thesaurus which cites Terence as the earliest author 
for incommoda accipere. Again on p. 13, in defining abl by 
indignationis uel laudis particula, Mr. Lodge surpasses in 
clearness the Thesaurus (I, col. 66 sg.) which rubricates the same 
usage under formulae in comoedia tritae with the subdivisions 
cum improbatione . . . cum laude. Mr. Lodge's classification 
under this rubric of abi in Mo. 585, which can hardly be less than 
a fervent and reiterated 'do go away', may be questioned, and 
Mo. 569 is also not a clear close for interjectional abi. 

The Lexicon Plautinum also seems in error when it rubricates 
True. 749, hie ratio accepti scribitur, under no. 1. and Mo. 304, 
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ratio accepti atque expensi inter nos conuenit, under no. 5. The 
Thesaurus correctly cites both passages under the substantive 
acceptum: neither Lexicon nor Thesaurus clearly shows that 
accepti in both cases is the technical "credit" of the bookkeeper. 

Any one who has ever corrected proof sheets even moderately 
full of citations must know their enormous liability to error. But, 
however excusable misprints maybe, psychologically considered, 
they greatly impair the value of lexical work. It is one advantage 
of the concordance over the lexicon, and perhaps over the bare 
word index, that the typographical conditions of the concordance 
are more favorable to the avoidance of errors. 

Only a minute and intimate use of the Lexicon Plautinum could 
reveal its strength or weakness in this regard. The proof-readers 
of so important a means of control ought to verify every citation. 
In view of the enormity of this task, perhaps the heads of the 
larger Latin seminaries in our American Universities might arrange 
with Mr. Lodge to get competent and responsible members of 
their student corps to undertake to verify, say, one galley-slip, 
each. Thus in two or three days an entire fascicle might be verified 
by joint efforts, thus saving the enormous labor of weeks to one 
man. 

Passing glimpses disclose the presence of typographical errors 
in the extant fascicle. Under acciplo II. A. 1st paragraph Mo. 
318 reads non . . . accipient for nos ... ac.\ on p. 96, col. 1, two 
lines from the bottom similia . . . Mo. 126 should read sitnilis 
. . . Mo. 128. 

Errors of complete omission will not reveal themselves to any 
verification, however minute, but in turning up the thirty references 
under aliud it has been noted that Ps. 370 (. . .), 458 should be 
corrected to Ps. 370 (. . .), Tri. 458. 

This notice must not be brought to a close without an expression 
of fervent gratitude to Mr. Lodge from one who expects to derive 
great profit from his self-denying labors, and who is keenly sen- 
sible of the magnitude of his undertaking. Let us hope that the 
Lexicon Plautinum will be an earnest of similar work yet to come 
from American scholarship. Others, perhaps, inspired by the 
possibility that the financial burden of such publications may be 
undertaken in future by the Carnegie Institute, may fall into line 
and direct their energies to work of lasting value. 

Every one must be aware that the Harvard Oriental Series 
is publishing work of very solid value in that field. Yet the 
Orientalists are but a feeble band, numerically considered. The 
classical philologians have not published a corresponding amount 
of solid work, but there exists no similar endowment for classical 
publication. 

, An exception may be made in favor of the Yale Bicentennial 
publications. With the expense of publication assured, there 
came forth a large number of works of solid import: so fructifying 
was financial confidence. Similarly we might expect that a general 
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endowment fund for classical publication would bring forward 
those of our scholars who work because they must, and so save 
to solid investigation the stores of energy now diverted to text- 
book (re)production, barren for any but the publishers. To such 
an endowment works like Mr. Smyth's 'Ionic Dialect' and Mr. 
Lodge's 'Lexicon Plautinum' would turn as to their "onlie 

BEGETTER." E. W. FAY. 



Zur Entzifferung der Safa-Inschriften. Von Enno Littmann. 
Leipzig, 1901. Pp. ix, 76. 

The district bordering upon the lava plateau of Es-Safa in 
Central Syria, south-east of Damascus, abounds with inscriptions 
rudely carved upon the rocks in a character resembling the 
South Arabian and Old Ethiopic alphabets. About 400 of these 
inscriptions were copied by the Count de Vogue and M. Wad- 
dington in 1861-62, and were subsequently published in their 
great work, La Syrie Centrale (Paris, 1865-77). The first suc- 
cessful attempt to decipher them was made by the well-known 
French epigraphist, J. Hal6vy, the results of whose studies ap- 
peared in a series of articles in the Journal Asiatique (1877-82) 
and were later reprinted under the title Essai sur les Inscriptions 
du Safa (Paris, 1882). The language of the inscriptions Halevy 
found to be a North Arabian dialect whose precise affinities were 
difficult to determine, while the alphabet employed consisted, he 
thought, of 23 letters corresponding to the Hebrew-Phoenician 
alphabet of 22 letters, with an additional character representing 

the Arabic jr. Hal6vy also explained the general contents of 

the inscriptions, which are, for the most part, epitaphs with 
genealogies of the deceased whose memory they are designed 
to preserve. The celebrated Ethiopic scholar, Franz Praetorius, 
who reviewed Hal€vy 's book (Lit. Centralblatt, 1883, col. 804- 
806), gave cordial praise to the excellent work of the French 
savant, but felt compelled to differ from him in several par- 
ticulars. He pointed out that a number of characters, considered 
by HalSvy to be merely variants, were really distinct letters, and 
that the true basis of the Safaitic alphabet was to be found, not 
in the Hebrew- Phoenician, but in the Arabic alphabet of 28 
letters. Several of these letters Praetorius actually identified. 
For some time the study of the Safaitic inscriptions languished, 
until MM. Dussaud and Macler published, in their Voyage 
arch6ologique au Saf& et dans le Djebel ed-Druz (Paris, 1901), 
412 inscriptions of this character. M. Dussaud, in his endeavor 
to decipher these inscriptions, adheres closely to Hal6vy's 
methods and results, overlooking Praetorius' valuable remarks. 
While, therefore, this work makes available for study a large 
amount of new material, in the matter of decipherment it cannot 
be said to mark any advance over Hal6vy's attempt. 



